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having claims upon them; the more politic, who de-
sired to be reelected to the Court, gratified important
stockholders with appointments; some, who had politi-
cal ambitions at home, made use of their patronage
to win the  support of  prominent  politicians, or of
important voters in rotten boroughs;  and some few
sold the nominations in their gift for what they would
fetch.    What prevented the class of men sent out to
rule Bengal from being more unfit than they were,
was that Clive and others like him, who had made
fortunes in India, purchased East India stock after
their return to England and to a considerable extent
ousted from the Court of Directors the bankers and
merchants  who   had   hitherto   controlled   it.     The
Directors with Indian experience, in their appoint-
ments,  looked  more  sharply for  the  qualifications
necessary for an Indian life, since they knew how
much the Company's power in India depended upon
the character of its servants there.    This second or
transition era ended in 1784 and 1793.   By Pitt's India
Act in the former year, it was enacted that writers and
cadets should be between the ages of  fifteen and
eighteen when sent to India;  and by Dundas's Act
in the latter year, the age was fixed at from fifteen
to twenty-two  and the Directors' were required  to
"take an oath that they would not accept nor take
any fee, present, or reward for the nomination of any
person to any place in the gift of the Company."
From 1793 until the Company finally lost its com-
mercial monopoly in 1833, the Directors in making